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pended for its life on freedom of expression and action could hope
to last.

There is one curious sidelight on the personality of Nicholas II that
this period gives, Like all weak men, the Tsar was unwilling to come
to a decision, and when he had made one he was doubtful of its light-
ness, particularly when it conflicted with irrational bias. He believed
in the divine right of his office. He hated parliaments of every kind.
And he yielded what he did only under pressure. He did not scruple
to use any and every means of ensuring that the concessions he had
made should be nullified. None the less he was in doubt the whole
time. He could not convince himself that it was right entirely to
ignore the voice of the people. And he sought to listen to it in ways
more in keeping with his tastes and his temperament.

It is this which explains to some extent the power exercised over
him and his wife by the monk Rasputin, who has become a highly
coloured legend. Rasputin's power in the first place was based on
his undoubted powers of faith-healing, which enabled him to benefit
the ailing Tsarevitch, that ill-starred heir to a throne already
toppling. But this was only the first step to imperial favour. Rasputin,
as a wandering holy man, a son of poverty-stricken parents, a
member of one of the secret sects, claimed to speak with the voice
of the people. It was this claim which made him appear valuable as
an addition to deliberations on state affairs. Rasputin has been much
misunderstood. He has had crimes attributed to him of which he
was innocent. He did much harm. Sometimes he did some good. But
he is best seen as one of the exotic flowers of a rapidly decaying cul-
ture. In him was symbolized all the old mysticism and mystery of
Holy Russia, a Russia that was the product and servant of the
Tsardom. He was of his time. If there had been no Rasputin there
would have been someone else to bolster up the Tsar's declining
faith in himself. Indeed there were many other strange mystic
advisers round the court of the last of the Romanovs. Rasputin was
a necessity to Nicholas II, and his sins and his failings are as much
that monarch's as his own. The weak man always likes to be
reassured. He likes to pride himself on sources of private knowledge
and certainty. If he is a plain man he turns to the astrologer and the
fortune-teller, and believes in luck and omens. If he is a Tsar he
turns to a Rasputin.
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